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tHE BLOODY boar of gloster. 

By Richard Dickins. 

^ -rptrhed bloody, and usurping boar, 

" T Tl"t spoiled your summer fields and fruitful vines, 

_ -Us vour warm blood like wash, and makes his trough 
In' your embowelled bosoms.” 

'r-ifnrmod bv Rudyard Kipling that when Ho mer 
''Violated composition he listened to the songs of others, 
“"*f”hat ’e thought he might require ’e went an' took " 
n that is true of Homer, it is also undoubtedly so of his 
, successor William Shakespeare, when some 2,500 years 
hter he commenced to enrich the world with the works of his 
eels But, although he annexed without scruple any 
romance that appeared likely to answer his purpose it was 
merely the skeleton of the story he made use of his own 
genius clothing the dry bones with flesh and blood and 

endowing the whole with the breath of life. 

When he turned to history for a subject he went still further 
facts were his servants, not his masters, and he did not even 
retain the skeleton of actual fact— he took, as it were, t 
backbone, and not only moulded the flesh to his wi , 
reconstructed the very anatomy. It is this that ma 
so extremely dangerous to seek aid from history vv ien 
sidering the characters in Shakespeare’s historical pa>s, 
in this paper we have only referred to history when ^ 
events and the plot constructed by the dramatist nio\ e ^ re > s 
the same lines, and are in nowise antagonistic. Sha es P^ ureS 
disregard for historical accuracy is so frank, and his c 
from facts so numerous that we shall not attempt ° 
them, but it is perhaps worth while to point out ^ <n '^.^ eta il, 
are the instances of the poet’s carelessness in respec t ° 

In connection with the “Wars of the Roses,” P er ^ ar jng 
most striking example of such disregard is found in c0 ^ 
the closing scenes of the third part of Henry 
opening of the tragedy of Richard III ■ yb * s 

In the last scene but one of the former play en sonj th e 
murdered, and in the last, Edward IV. presents his 
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new-born babe, Edward, to his brothers. At the^m™ f 

*** IIL ’ Henr y VI. is unburied audTbfm 0 

in an open coffin towards Chertsey, the young Edward is ! 
boy of ceitainly not less than ten or twelve years of age with 
a younger brother, who is one of the dramatis persona 
Another less important instance is the discrepancy in the 
accounts of the death of the elder Clifford, for, while in 
Henry \ I-, Part II., lie falls in a hand-to-hand fight with York 
in Henry VI., I art III., \ork himself describes how he (Clifford)' 
Northumberland and Stafford “charged our main battle’s 
front, and, breaking in, were by the swords of common soldiers 
slain.” A third instance of a somewhat different character 
is found in the second and third scenes of Act IV. of Richard III. 
Those scenes take place in London and during the same day 
but at the close of scene three, the King receives intelligence that 
Buckingham, with whom he was conversing in scene two, “ is in 
the field, backed with the hardy Welshmen ! ” There are 
many more instances, but we think the above are sufficient 
to show Shakespeare’s disregard of, among other details, the 
lapse of time, and that undue weight must not be attached to 
this side of any question bearing upon the motives, or growth 
of character, of any historical personage. 

The three parts of Henry VI. are among Shakespeare’s 
earliest works, indeed, it seems certain that they are not 
strictly speaking his plays at all, but were, in their original 
form, written by Marlowe, or Greene, or Peele, or partly by all 
tlnee ; but it is at least equally certain that they were revised, 
‘ind especially the two latter parts, extensively re-written by 
Shakespeare, and there can be little doubt that he was particu- 
larly interested in the character of the deformed youth Richard 
lantagenet, on which he worked with the utmost care, 
and indeed, so absorbed did he become in the problem of that 
1 1 lan t intellect imprisoned in a miserable body, that, on com- 
P ( lion of the “ Henry plays ” in 1592, he commenced his first 
Original historical play in 1593, and of this play Richard was 
le cen Gal figure — indeed, he may be said to be the play, the 
El characters doing little more than act as a sort of chorus. 

0 longer argument can be urged by those who take a 
^cssimistie view of the English stage, no greater justification 

l0se who hold theatrical audiences in poor esteem, than 
V ° L - xv„._ NOi 3 
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' " ^whTexcep tion of a brave but unsuccessful 

the fact that, whh in 182 1, Shakespeare’s tragedy w as 
production by Ma for more than 150 years, its pl ace 

banished from the ‘5^ written by Colley Cibber, to which 
being taken by ^ tine nce to attach the name of Shake- 

managers had the t formances of which audiences sat 

speare, through with apparent enjoyment, and which 

without a murmur^bout anything approaching a resolute 
critics endured w ^ a f ter j us tice had been done to 

protest. Nay, more j rving at the Lyceum in 1877, and the 
the poet by Hemy artist had been received with 

great work ana t h e play was again revived in 

overwhelming a PP r ’ fibber’s balderdash was again 

London twel d ye ^ ain re ’ eive d with delight! Alas, the 

fences who thus disgraced art were English though the 

— r ; $2 

with us and able 

"Strange as the statement sounds, there appeals to - 

up to a'certam point, a curious parallel between Rrchard of 
Gloster and the actor who impersonated him near 

hundred years after he fell at Bosworth. , t less 

Each possessed marvellous intellectual power, < ^ 

courage, indomitable determination, each was ie 8 _ i 
actor of his time, with the gift of extraor mary P 
magnetism, each had to contend with physical disa ^ a t 

and each was assailed with the most virulent a us ’ g j n g 
levelled at the actor at the end of the nineteenth t en ur ^ 
little, if any, less coarse and brutal than that flung, a ovveV er, 
of the fifteenth, at the Plantagenet prince. There, 1 ^ ajr j. 
the parallel ends, for whereas the brutal abuse to vv ^. U , arne d the 
was subjected killed the better part of his nature anc ^^ orn0 us, 
milk of human kindness to gall, no abuse, howev er s ^jon 
could affect the innate goodness, the sweetness of a tid, 

and inexhaustible kindness of heart of Henry r ^ Renry 
whereas Richard died the best hated man of his ti ^ gI1 tieth 
Irving died the best beloved personality of the ear y 
century. 
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In this paper we are considering the character of the youngest 
son of Richard of York, not as he actually may have been 
but as he is depicted by Shakespeare. At the time he wrote’ 
the grand-daughter of Henry of Richmond was on the throne’ 
and it was good policy to hold in execration the name of the 
deformed Plantagenet. In like manner all Jews were regarded 
with contemptuous disgust, and when three years later he 
wrote The Merchant of Venice, Shylock was merely seen by 
audiences as the dog Jew, even as Richard was regarded 
as the “ bloody boar.” Shakespeare, of course, knew they 
would be so understood, but we do not agree with those who 
contend that he himself so regarded them. Shakespeare’s - 
wonderful insight into, and understanding of, human nature 
enabled him to see and sympathise with the difficulties sur- 
rounding the characters he drew with such a loving hand, 
and with no expectation of being understood by his audiences 
he wrote as his genius compelled him, and, if with any conscious 
object, for his own satisfaction and for those who followed 
him who might have “ eyes to see.” 

We think that when he imagined Shylock he wished to 
depict the effect on an average human being of religious and 
race persecution, and in portraying the brilliantly intellectual,, 
brave, ambitious Richard, to set forth the effect on such a 
nature of man’s inhumanity to man, of the crushing out of 
existence of all that was kindly, generous and noble by the 
heartless contempt felt in those days for bodily deformity. 
And in considering Richard’s character we must not make 
the mistake of judging him by the standards of to-day. 
Circumstances then and now are completely different and we 
a re all, to a very great extent, even the best of us, the creatures 
0 0Ur surroundings. To-day, the butcher in his slaughter- 
house witnesses and assists in scenes that would sicken with 
* s gust the majority of his fellow men ; the refined, cultured, 
surgeon in his laboratory inflicts tortures which, did we witness 
hem > would turn us cold with horror. It is all custom. 

the fatter end of the fifteenth century, England was one 
S U ^ daughter-house for human beings — battlefields and 
lab °^ S abbe ran blood, and prisons and justice halls were 
• ° r atories where human beings were tortured, and the 
1 Nation obtained by means of the rack and thumbscrew 
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,. kip md as important to the country— nr * 
was at least as re w f __ as is t he information obtained 
the Governmen „ by mean s of the lancet and the 

for “ the g0 ° b days the sight of a man or woman led to 
needle. In ™ tor ture chamber, excited no more remark 

execution or to ^ the sight of an ox driven to the 

or pity than ag would the sight of some dumb 

butchers, no ^ a laboratory. Of the seventy-five 

creature being I ^ who (in addition to women, Frenchmen 

male Enghs carry on the action of the three parts 

and supermini^ {rom Shakespeare or history the fates 

1 Wlix "Of these fifty-six, twenty-four were killed in 
k ++1p twenty were executed or murdered, and only twelve 
a a Iturallv Nor was this state of universal butchery the 
nit evil Of the times. The nobility of England, those 
* at Barons who from the time of the Conquest had held 
fines in subjection, were hastening to their richly merited fall. 
Aii senS e of patriotism, chivalry, honour, was dead; the 
nobles were merely a set of bandit chiefs each greedy for 
personal gain, absolutely selfish, blood-thirsty perjured and 
brutal. By the untimely death of Henry V., all restraint 
on this band of thieves was removed. France was lost through 
the insane jealously of Baron for Baron, and then o owe 
plot and counterplot, till we find Margaret of Anjou, ar 1 
Beaufort, Suffolk, Somerset, York and Buckingham, a > 
spite of their hatred of one another, combining to do to ® ^ 
Humphrey of Gloster, merely because he is the one 
faithful to his country and his king. Even the Nevi es^ ^ 
least bad of their order, are not free from blood-guiltiness, 0 ’ 
Act II., Scene II, of Henry VI., Part II., it is arrange 
they and York shall stand aside and allow the Qrieen faring 
to work their will on the innocent Gloster so that y ® 
him they (the Queen’s party) “ shall find their dent aU f or t 
religion of the time is fairly typified by Cat dina ^ 
and King Henry — the former a cold-blooded rnut j a ttef 
proudest, greediest, wickedest of the wicked pack, ^ a pd 

a zealous Christian, pure-minded, weak, inconap® ^- cba r(l 
wholly unfit to govern. This was the world into w 11 caS e d 
was born, and the most potent factor for good in ^ th e 
such a nature in such surroundings would ha\ e 
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influence and love of a noble woman. This was denied him 
H is mother hated him, and throughout his childhood his 
mind must have been constantly filled with thoughts of the 
two most prominent women in England-Queen Margaret 
even than a perjured murderess and false wife, the “blood' 
bespotted Neapolitan,” and Eleanor, Duchess of Gloster" 
whose vanity and ambition were the ruin of her noble if som P ’ 
what weak, husband. 

In reviewing all the circumstances surrounding the early 
life of the crippled son of York, it does indeed appear as 
though heaven had determined that he should have no chance, 
as though his soul had been foredoomed to destruction! 

The childhood of Richard is displayed to us in a few 
wonderful lines, the description being placed in the mouth of 
his mother. She tells us that “ he was the wretched’st thing 
when he was young, so long a growing and so leisurely,” and 
to her son she says — 

“ Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 

Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild, and furious; 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous, 

Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, bloody, treacherous, 

More mild, but yet more harmful, — kind in hatred.” 

This appears to us an accurate description of Richard 
given by a person completely out of sympathy with him. 
Her Grace adds, “ What comfortable hour canst thou name, 
that ever graced me in your company ? ” We seem to see 
the wretched, weakly, deformed child as he passes his first 
years in his father’s castle, glad to escape from the presence 
°f his beautiful mother, “ The Rose of Raby,” who, proud of 
her first-born Edward — handsome, strong and gay enough to 
he the pride of any mother’s heart — and of her other son George, 
lardly less handsome than his brother, looked upon the puny 
A. e cr ipple as a reproach to herself, a disgrace to his family. 

°w often must the afflicted baby have crept away fearful of 
bearing his mother say to some visitor, “ He is my son ; yea, 
therein my shame;” crept away to sit with servants, only 
J sten to stories of how he was born with teeth and to com- 
fioisons between his wretched little body and the strength 
, ficauty of his brothers. Then followed his school-days, 
the ^^ c ^ ure Hm puny, undersized boy goaded to lury by 
taunts and jeers of the strong, healthy, well-formed human 
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his companions ; we can see the frail bodv 

animals who weie^ onate resentment at the gibes and 

convulsed witn ^ tQ resist . In such circumstances, and 
blows he waS l "JP ick) passionate and nervous disposition 
with the nnta that his school-days were “ frightful 

of the cripple- ^ furious ” Doubtless it was then he 
desperate, wi ^ gnawing his nether lip as he choked 

acquired tne ,i n ; c h uncontrollable passion that over- 

down the «s of wel^ S ^ jn the days of his babyhood he 

whelmed his awa y, be alone and forget the cruelty 

woidd begad d d t he legends of old Troy, of Nestor 

of rea hfe while hed mermaids ^ dolphins> stories q{ 

Mia and the history of his own Eng,a nd 
lta ! ' the struggles for that crown to which the family of 
Y„rk were the lawful heirs. And, as was but natural in those 
Los theology and the doctrines of Christianity, as taught 
bv the Roman Church, occupied much of the thought of that 
Jniiant boy ; and, abominable as was the use to which in later 
vears he put his knowledge of the scriptures, there is every 
reason to believe that his early studies were earnest. Nothing 
could be more characteristic than his choice of St. Paul as a 
patron Saint. Such a nature as Richard’s would have no 
sympathy for the humbly-born disciples of Galilee, but t 
splendid intellect, ambition, and courage of St. 1 au 
appeal to him keenly and he would feel for, and wit , ^ 

Roman citizen who had fought with beasts at Kphesus, a 
even sympathise with the savagery that made him ^ ner( ' bc |_ 
in the persecution of the Christians — a witness of, an P ar ^ 
pator in, the murder of Stephen. Indeed, there is so m ^ 
similarity in the characters of these two men that one can ^ 
wonder whether, without that miraculous revelation a 
Divine Redeemer, St. Paul might not have been even 
one as Richard, and whether had such a revelation ^ ^ 
vouchsafed to Richard he might not have been even 
one as St. Paul. . # 

We have said that Richard’s mother hated him, ^ p 
think we are fully justified in making this statem ^ 
may be urged that the Duchess of York only a PP baS lii$ 
Richard has justified all she says of him, after a „d 

eternal jewel given to the common enemy 0 
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this is true, but she does not utter one word that indicates 
that she ever possessed a perception of any of his better 
qualities. She says “ What comfortable hour canst thou 
name that ever graced me in your company ? ” Now the 
son to whom she addressed those words had justified her 
hatred, but the youth Shakespeare shows us at St. Albans 
and Wakefield was worthy the love and admiration of the 
noblest woman, and had such love been given him, he might 
have triumphed over all his temptations and been the saviour, 
instead of the scourge, of his country. Nothing more clearly 
indicates the incapacity of the Duchess to understand her 
youngest son than her burlesque blessing in the second Act 
of Richard III . — 

“God bless thee; and put meekness in thy mind, 

Love, charity, obedience, and true duty.” 

An excellent blessing for such a one as Henry of Windsor, 
saintly, humble, meek, born for obedience and not for power, 
but to suppose that Heaven would implant “ obedience,” 
“ duty ” and “ meekness ” in the mind of the brilliant, daring, 
dominating Richard, was a confusion of ideas that could only 
have arisen in a prejudiced brain accustomed to think of the 
deformed younger son as the humble servant of his elder 
brothers. As Shakespeare presents the life of Richard, it is 
at the termination of his school-days that he joins his father’s 
army, just before the first Battle of St. Albans. The fact 
is that at that time Richard was but three years old, but 
we are dealing with Shakespeare, not history, and presumably 
the poet imagined the Richard of the second part of Henry VI., 
as from sixteen to eighteen years of age. Before dealing 
with the scenes between father and son, we should like to 
draw attention to the marvellous similarity of their characters, 
for this, we think, helps us to understand the sympathy between 
the two. Richard must have found compensation for all 
the bitterness of his childhood in the love he and his fathei 
bore each other, and in the beautiful studies Shakespeare 
gives us of the loves of fathers and sons, only second to those 
°f the Hamlets, come those of the two Richard Plantagenets , 
side by side with the sweet Prince of Denmark stands the 

Bloody Boar of Gloster.” 

(To be continued.) 


